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BROOMS AND BROOMCORN 


Brooms have been used from the earliest records of man. 
The Bible tells of women sweeping their tents. Columbus 
found the Indiahs sweeping their wigwams with brooms 
made of stalks and grass. Early American colonists used 
bundles of twigs for sweeping, but later made brooms by 
splitting the end of a hickory stick into shavings which 
were crudely bound together. 

The broomcorn plant, from which modern brooms are 
made, is a native of India. A friend of Benjamin Franklin 
is said to have sent him a little whisk broom on which he 
found three tiny seeds. He planted the seeds in his garden, 
and in time three plants grew which, although resembling 
Indian corn, had taller and more slender stalks crested 
with fibers from which the first brooms were made. 

Broomcorn was not grown commercially in America 
until 1797. One Levi Dickinson of North Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, planted a patch of broomcorn in his garden from 
which he made 30 crude brooms which sold readily. The 
next year, he planted one-half acre from which he made 
300 brooms. His new industry thrived. He predicted that 
the broom business would someday be the greatest industry 
in America. For many years, the broomcorn industry cen- 
tered around North Hadley. 

Later, the Mohawk Valley of New York became the 
main location of the industry and production in Massachu- 
setts ceased. For many years, Amsterdam, New York, was 
the manufacturing center of the industry. It was here that 
many of the improvements in the manufacturing of the 
modern broom were made. In later years, the industry 
spread westward with the movement of population, and 
broomcorn and broom manufacturing enterprises were 
scattered through Kansas, Ohio, and Tennessee. 

The crop was introduced in Illinois in 1867. The seed 
was brought from Nashville, Tennessee, by Colonel John 
Cofer, a farmer living southeast of Arcola. Chicago had 
become an important manufacturing center of brooms and 
furnished a market for the Illinois crop, which was found 
to be superior in quality of brush to that grown in other 
sections. The producing area surrounding Arcola was 
called the “Central District” and still bears that name 
in the trade. , 

Broomcorn is sowed in rows about the same distance 
apart as rows of Indian corn. The crop matures in about 
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90 days and harvesting is done at a time when the brush 
is green and tougher than when the seeds are fully 
ripened. It requires very little moisture and some of the 
finest crops have been grown in the driest years. The 
average Illinois yield is a ton to three or four acres, or 
about three times that of producing areas in the Southwest. 

The crop is harvested by hand labor. The stalks, about 
12 feet high, must be broken so that the heads are within 
reach of the harvester, who cuts them off one at a time 
with a knife. The brush is later hauled to sheds for curing 
or placed in ricks to cure in the open. Shed-cured broom- 
corn brings a better price than rick-cured. The govern- 
ment has placed ceilings ca broomcorn at $300 a ton for 
shed-cured and $250 a ton for rick-cured corn. The market 
price of broomcorn, like those of other farm crops, is sub- 
ject to wide fluctuation and prices have varied from $50 
to $505 a ton; the average over a long period of years has 
been approximately $120 a ton. 

Of the 10,000 farmers who grow broomcorn, about 800 
are in Illinois. For the greater part of the past 30 years, 
Illinois has produced about 10,000 tons of broomcorn per 
year, or 20 per cent of the total crop. Because of shortage 
of labor in 1944, only 12,000 acres were planted which was 
the smallest acreage planted in a half century and yielded 
3,900 tons. A ton of broomcorn will make about a thousand 
brooms. The total production for the United States last 
year was 67,200 tons, which will be completely exhausted 
before the 1945 crop is harvested. The demand for brooms 
is especially heavy because of Army and Navy requirements. 

Approximately fifty million brooms, valued at about 
$25,000,000, are manufactured and sold in the United 
States annually. There are approximately 2,000 broom 
factories, a number of the largest being in Illinois. Some 
of the factories are small enterprises using crude hand 
machinery and employing two or three men, whereas other 
factories use modern power and machinery and employ 
as many as 200 workmen. 

While Illinois no longer plays the leading part in the 
growing of broomcorn, it is still a leader in the manu- 
facturing of brooms. This State, therefore, has its part 
in helping to make true the familiar proverb, “a new 
broom sweeps clean.” 
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THE BRETTON WOODS 
AGREEMENTS CHALLENGED 


As the war approaches a close, the nations are engaged 
in drawing plans for a better postwar world. Grievous 
problems in many fields have been discussed and tentative 
agreements have been partially arrived at. The United 
Nations Monetary and Financial Conference, popularly 
known as the Bretton Woods Conference, was held in 
July, 1944. This Conference was for the purpose of plan- 
ning for currency and credit stabilization in the postwar 
world. Forty-four nations participated and entered into 
the agreements. The Bretton Woods agreements have lain 
more or less dormant until February of this year, when 
the President sent a special message to Congress asking 
immediate approval of the’plans for an International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and an International 
Monetary Fund. 

Because the proposals of the Conference have been 
somewhat technical and generally confined to matters of 
banking and finance, public interest in them has not been 
great. Only those concerned with international economic 
affairs and the banking groups have shown much interest 
in the proposals. Now that approval or rejection of them 
has been placed before Congress, the proposals of the Con- 
ference have become matters of serious concern. 

The President views the Bretton Woods program as 
the cornerstone of a broad structure for international co- 
operation. Jt proposes an international organization for 
handling food and agriculture; a strengthening of the 
Trade Agreements Act; international agreements for re- 
ducing tariffs, control of cartels, and marketing of surplus 
commodities; revision of the Export-Import Bank; inter- 
national agreements on oil, civil aviation, shipping, air and 
wire communications; and finally, repeal of the Johnson 
Act. Lending proposals may be added later. 

While one must be impressed with the scope of the 
proposal, which covers far more than purely money mat- 
ters, the controversial part is the Monetary Fund. Leading 
bankers and banking groups and monetary students have 
recommended either the rejection or the postponement of 
this part of the program. Reports indicate that Congres- 
sional sympathy with this point of view is considerable, 
yet the entire plan stands a fair chance of adoption. 

Our participation in the capital stock of the proposed 
Bank amounts to $3,200,000,000; our share in the Fund 


a 


amounts to $2,750,000,000, of which about $700,000,000 is 


gold. The share of the United Kingdom is $1,300,000,000 
and that of Russia is $1,200,000,000. The quotas of these 
three nations compose 60 per cent of the Fund. The sums 
contributed by other nations run as low as $500,000. The 
United States Treasury would not appropriate directly to 
the Fund but $1,800,000,000 would be taken from the exist. 


ing stabilization fund. The sum of $280,000,000 is to be 


set aside for special stabilization arrangements with na- 
tions in which we have an especial interest. The balance 
of the Fund would come from new security issues. 

The American Bankers Association after carefully 
considering the proposals recommended that the plan for 
the Bank be adopted with minor changes, but rejected the 
plan for the Fund as embodying unproved and impractical 
lending methods. It believes that the Fund “introduces a 
method of lending which is novel and contrary to accepted 
credit principles. Under the System of quotas in the Fund, 
a member country would be virtually entitled to borrow 
. . . from the international pool of resources, provided 
the purposes were in accord with the broad principles of 
the Fund. The borrowing would be subject to certain limi- 
tations, but no stipulation is made that the loans should 
be good loans, or that the loans should be based on prior 
consideration of the economic condition and prospects of 
the borrowing country.” The Fund also “goes far beyond 
the principles heretofore accepted by the United States in 
recognizing and approving changes in currency values and 
maintenance of exchange controls.” 

The Fund is essentially a loan fund designed to assist 
various nations in settling balances due on current ac- 
counts, to promote exchange stability, and thus to facilitate 
international trade. Theoretically, the use of the Fund by 
the member nations will put an end to competitive cur- 
rency depreciation, the freezing of funds due for current 
transactions, and other forms of economic warfare. It has 
been criticized by some who contend that these admittedly 
desirable things are just what it will not do, that the 
United States is the only country which will put up cur- 
rency having any real value, and that we may be “holding 


the bag” for nations with less stable currencies. Finally, 


the Fund does not mean a return to the gold standard. 
The Bretton Woods plan, especially the Monetary 
Fund, deserves careful study by more than the banking 
fraternity before it is adopted in whole or in part. The 
postwar years are fraught with economic, political, and 
social uncertainty. Money values in general and exchange 
rates in particular may show wide fluctuation, and the 
risks of supporting currency and exchange at uneconomic 
levels in the postwar world should be guarded against, 
especially since it appears that we may have to be the 
banker nation for most of the world. Our financial and 
economic stake in the Fund is great. The bankers of this 
country do not wish to become partners in a venture for 
which they might ultimately be held responsible if it 
should fail. The public, whose interest in such measures is 
great, will support the bankers and others in challenging 
the soundness of promiscuously financing any uneconomic 
venture, let it be the Monetary Fund or some other pro- 
posal. This does not imply either isolationism or greed on 
the part of anyone. International economic peace can be 
served only by agreements which are economically sound. 





This Bureau has recently published Special Bulletin No. 4, 
County Incomes and Trade Movement in Illinois. Copies 
may be obtained free on request from the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Research, 205 Commerce Building, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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Under the impetus of the accelerated war production initi- 
ated the first of the year, general business activity con- 
tinues its upward trend. It is now at levels of six months 
ago. Production of essential war materials, although 
greater than in recent months, is spotty. More workers 
are engaged in munitions industries than at any time since 
November, 1943, but manpower shortages have retarded 
production of heavy duty tires, aircraft, navy rockets, 
tanks, and ship repair. 

The good news from the battle fronts, which hereto- 
fore would have caused cutbacks and reconversion plans, 
has brought no easement in demand for war materials. In 
fact, we are told that consumers may expect less of many 
items such as tires, meats, leather, certain textiles, and 
building materials, especially steel. The entire business 
pattern is dominated by the war program and by pressure 
to keep war effort at a maximum. 

Manpower in one form or another has been focused in 
sharp relief in the past month, Plants which make certain 
war products have been able to increase their labor force 
materially but more plants have been added to the “must” 
list. The amount of time lost in work stoppages in the past 
month will probably make a record. The unsettled wage 
issues in the mining industry and the sidestepping of the 
Little Steel Formula by granting “fringe” wage adjust- 
ments will affect the entire wage structure of the nation. 
The so-called fringe adjustments do represent additions to 
the net wage bill without affecting productivity. 

That people are still spending their money despite 
higher taxes is evidenced by the tremendous increase in 
department store sales which, for some places, notably 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS—MARCH 


New York, were 27 per cent over the levels of a year ago. 
This level of spending was made in spite of declines in 
both quantity and quality. 

Reports on crops for the coming season are good. De- 
spite labor and machinery shortages, the forecast on 
acreage to be planted is as good as that of last year and 
for some crops better. Total acreage, however, is below 
the goals set by the WFA earlier in the year. Favorable 
winter conditions and heavy rains have been beneficial to 
both the crops and the subsoil. However, livestock for 
meat purposes is unseasonably scarce. 

For the first time since the war began, we are faced 
with a scarcity of food supplies. The only real shortages 
are in particular foods such as pork, sugar, butter, and 
lard. There is no threat of shortage in cereal grains, milk, 
eggs, or poultry. Considering the amount of foods going 
abroad for all purposes and the heavy demands at home, 
the wonder is that the scarcity did not become acute long 
ago. The end of the war with Germany could quickly 
change this situation. The consumer will make out all right 
despite scarcity of a few items. 

Producers of war materials and producers of foodstuffs 
have been promised that the end of the war with Germany 
will bring only small cutbacks. However, there are many 
who are unwilling to assume that we must plan for an 
indefinite war and allow the civilian economy to continue 
to decline to lower levels. 

The business interests of the nation will watch the 
final outcome of the Bretton Woods Agreements, now be- 
fore Congress, and the proceedings of the San Francisco 
Conference for clues on the shape of things to come. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS—MARCH 


General business in the State continued to rise in Febru- 
ary, thereby reflecting the accelerated war production pro? 
gram established the first of the year. Time lost by strikes 
has been less in Illinois than in other states heavily en- 
gaged in war production, notably Michigan. New and 
unfilled war orders havé greatly intensified production. 
The completion of the present orders will keep plants oc- 
cupied for many months to come. 

The Chicago District leads all Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts in total war supplies contracts, followed by New 
York and San Francisco. The Detroit and the Chicago in- 
dustrial areas dominate in the facilities for war produc- 
tion and the dollar value of the contracts. Of the total 
supply contracts through December, 1944, including air- 
craft, ships, ordnance, and other items, which amounted to 
$178.9 billions for the United States, the Seventh District 
contracts amounted to $42.7 billions, or 24 per cent. The 
Chicago area held contracts amounting to $8.2 billions and 
the Detroit area contracts amounted to $14.2 billions. 
Other Illinois areas held contracts ranging from $211,800,- 
000 (La Salle) to $640,800,000 (Peoria) and $641,600,000 
(Rockford). Three-fourths of all war production in the 
Chicago area is now regarded as critical, as compared with 
one-third eight months ago. 

The extent to which the people of Illinois spent their 
money in 1944 is shown in the unprecedented level of over 
$4 billions of retail sales for the year. That figure was 8 
per cent greater than the amount for 1943 and 60 per cent 
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over that for 1939. For the past month, retail sales were 
2 per cent less than the levels of the preceding month. 

Farm crops are reported to have stood the winter very 
well. Winter snow and recent heavy rains have served to 
restore subsoil moisture. State and Federal agricultural 
departments estimate that Illinois farmers will plant 200,- 
000 more acres than a year ago. This will boost wheat, 
oats, and soybean acreages. Corn planted will be about 3 
per cent under the acreage of 1944 but 7 per cent larger 
than the ten-year (1934-1943) average. In view of short- 
ages in labor and machinery, the task is a large one. 
Another good growing season would naturally help total 
production. 

Illinois farmers have used their splendid cash income 
of the past few years to cut their farm mortgage debt. 
Illinois farm mortgage debt has declined in the past five 
years (January 1, 1940, to January 1, 1945) 34 per cent, 
as compared with a 20 per cent decline for the entire nation. 

Several good producing oil wells were brought in in 
February. Coal production registered a decided drop for 
the month and now stands at a level about 10 per cent 
below that of a year ago. This is due primarily to man- 
power shortages. Construction showed substantial gains 
for the month, and a few Illinois cities will add sizable 
industrial plants before long. Employment declined 
slightly, both for all industry and for manufacturing, but 
pay rolls for both classifications showed small increases. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Business activity in Illinois showed an increase from 
February, 1944, to February, 1945, in six of the fourteen 
business indicators. The percentage changes are shown in 
Table I and Chart 1. 

Construction contracts awarded showed a decrease of 
21.3 per cent and building permits declined 9.6 per cent. 
Life insurance sales increased 14.6 per cent, and cost of 
living in Chicago and farm prices advanced 2.7 per cent 
each, whereas bank debits declined 7.4 per cent. 

Department store sales recorded a gain of 23.0 per 
cent and industrial pay rolls a slight increase, 08 
per cent; manufacturing pay rolls, however, dropped 
0.2 per cent. Employment declined 5.1 per cent for total 
industry and 6.8 per cent for manufacturing industry. 

Electric power consumption increased 4.0 per cent, 
whereas there were declines of 10.2 per cent in coal pro- 
duction and 10.7 per cent in petroleum production. 

A comparison of the February, 1945, figures with those 
for January shows rather large increases for building per- 
mits, 38.6 per cent, and construction contracts awarded, 
10.4 per cent; department store sales rose 5.0 per cent, 
and life insurance sales, 2.3 per cent. Bank debits declined 
14.7 per cent; coal production, 14.0 per cent; petroleum 
production, 10.0 per cent; and electric power consumption, 
5.1 per cent. The other six classifications showed only 
slight variations. 

Index numbers on the 1935-1939 base are also shown 
in Table I. 

















TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 
February, 1945 
duenar “geen. Ind 
: ndex 
Indicators rom 1935- 
Feb. Jan 1939 = 
1944 | 1945 | 100 
MMIC cre da fetue vale «0-0 0-5 0k — 7.4) —14.7 | 183.0 
Building permits?................. — 9.6| +38.6| 59.6 
Sn —10.2 |} —14.0 | 152.0 
Construction contracts awarded*....}| —21.3 | +10.4 45.0 
Cost of living in Chicago’.......... + 2.7| — 0.2] 125.6 
Department store sales*........... +23.0 5.0 | 142.1 
Electric power consumption’. ...... +40] — 5.1} 195.3 
Employment, industry?........ see) — 5.1] — 0.2 | 136.9 
Employment, manufacturing?......| — 6.8 | — 0.3 | 150.8 
ee OE ER Sere + 2.7} — 0.5 | 172.3 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®.... . +14.6} + 2.3 | 120.3 
Pay volte, imGeetnye ww es cece. + 0.8} + 0.4} 253.4 
Pay rolls, manufacturing®.......... —- 0.2} + 0.2 | 299.2 
Petroleum production™............ —10.7 | —10.0 | 254.7 








*Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; “Illinois 
Department of Labor; "Illinois Department of Mines and Min- 
erals; *F. W. Dodge Corporation; "Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Chicago Regional Office; ‘Bureau of the Census; ‘Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission; ‘Illinois Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service; "Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, Connecticut; “State Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


The wholesale price index was higher in February, 1945, 
than in the same month a year ago, the increase being 1.5 
per cent. Increases occurred in farm products, 3.7 per 
cent; building materials, 3.0 per cent; textile products, 
2.0 per cent; miscellaneous commodities, 1.3 per cent; 
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Chart 1—Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
February, 1944, to February, 1945 


hides and leather products, 0.6 per cent; metals and metal 
products, 0.5 per cent; house furnishing goods, 0.3 per 
cent; and foods and fuel and lighting materials, 0.2 pez 
cent each. There was an increase of 0.3 per cent over the 
January, 1945, prices for all commodities, but no classifi- 
cation increased more than 0.6 per cent. 














TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
February, 1945 
sae Change ; 
; rom ndex 
Commodity 19260 
Feb. Jan. 100 
1944 1945 
All commodities. ........... +1.5 +0.3 105.2 
Parad QCOGUOlS.. «0655 oi Ses +3.7 +0.6 127.0 
ep ee ee ee eee +0.2 0.0 104.7 
Hides and leather products....| +0.6 +0.1 117.6 
Textile products.............. +2.0 +0.1 99.7 
Fuel and lighting materials....} +0.2 0.0 83.3 
Metals and metal products.... . +0.5 +0.2 104.2 
Building materials............ +3.0 +0.2 117.0 
Chemicals and allied products..| —0.1 0.0 94.9 
House furnishing goods....... . +0.3 0.0 104.5 
Miscellaneous commodities. ... . +1.3 +0.4 94.6 
Raw materials................ +2.5 +0.4 115.6 
Semimanufactured articles. .... +1.7 +0.1 95.0 
Manufactured articles......... +1.1 +0.2 101.5 
All commodities other than 
farm products.............. +0.9 +0.1 100.2 
All commodities other than 
farm products and food...... +1.2 +0.1 99.2 














Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


Bank debits for the fifteen reporting Illinois cities in 


FINANCE 


February, 1945, were 7.4 per cent lower than those for 
February, 1944, and 14.7 per cent below those for Janu- 
ary, 1945. The decrease can be partly accounted for by 
the high figure attained in February, 1944, through the 
influence of the Fourth War Loan Drive. The decline 
from the January figure may be attributed partly to the 
smaller number of days and to the influence of the Janu- 
ary income tax payments. 

Bank debits for February decreased 6.8 per cent on a 
yearly basis in the Chicago Federal Reserve District, 1.8 
per cent in the St. Louis District, and 0.6 per cent in the 
United States. Decreases from the January, 1945, bank 
debits for these. same categories were 13.4 per cent, 17.4 
per cent, and 15.1 per cent, respectively. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


























Percentage Change 
February, 1945, from 
City February February January 

_ 1945 1944 1945 February January 

1944 1945 

Total. . ..<<ksdess ds adhe hate hbeskees tees $5,708 ,485 $6, 164,906 $6 , 694 , 264 — 7.4 —14.7 
Alton... -cnces skis ce cionh.4 skein 13,317 12,958 15,738 + 2.8 —15.4 
Aurora . . .s dcos kcaeetthes che HOR os ve keae essa wes 18,743 16,545 22,226 +13.3 —15.7 
Bloomingtem:....Siies KaeRe 3e ose BS Kee LE 19,973 21,687 25 ,556 — 7.9 —21.8 
Champaign SIRs 625s 6540.03 eb uccueck 0.8 rene 16,070 17,607 20 ,392 — 8.7 —21.2 
Chicage.. .. -crehchd ha exbessdd cu sedbe chins baa 5,253 ,341 5,710,370 6,142,857 — 8.0 —14.5 
Danville... cabs sls ee asase oe wh eae ae medens 15,483 © 16,386 19,133 “ — 5.5 —19.1 
Decatur .. acitancck ste: batts ine tieeetas 34,854 33,053 42°012 +5.4 —17.0 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 66,074 79 ,507 86,739 —16.9 —23.8 
hela... 5 ccs onde ke Oh na wad Pian Cale cee 11,703 10,826 12,516 + 8.1 ~ 6.5 
Jolket ... . ‘i siinthtnecs+acnh beaedaeck te ree 28 ,053 26 ,365 29 ,780 + 6.4 — 5.8 
Moline... <scchahsians Uecdid techno nhs 12,977 13 ,426 15,148 — 3.3 —14.3 
Poorie.. .. \keakive ss benein: Gee a 110,188 90,325 144,378 +22.0 me 
Duincy .. .siteewag-< o¥ take cna ela we 3 eee ae 14,985 17,197 16,327 —12.9 — 82 
Mockioedl qs sins vi epe ewes cangeuntaee conan h 55,251 58 ,486 57,751 — 5.5 — 4.3 
SpringMOl 6 ciin$ «a0 ve taeAces sis aeas Fete 37 ,473 40,168 43,711 — 6.7 —14.3 











Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 


Ordinary life insurance sales in Illinois in February, 
1945, were $56,387,000, an increase of 14.6 per cent over 
those for the same month a year ago and of 2.3 per cent 
over those for the previous month. Sales in the United 
States increased 7.1 per cent and decreased 0.8 per cent, 
respectively, in the corresponding periods. 


Cash Farm Income 


December cash farm-income, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was $99,990,000, 
a decrease of 2.7 per cent from that for December, 1943, 
and of 11.4 per cent from that for November, 1944. For 
the year 1944, cash farm income in Illinois increased 2.8 
per cent over that for the year 1943. For the same com- 
parison cash farm income in the United States was 5:1 
per cent higher. 


[5] 


Commercial Failures 


Illinois had only 3 commercial failures, with liabilities 
of $283,000, in January, 1945, as compared with 10 failures 
and liabilities of $178,000 in January, 1944. Chicago ac- 
counted for all the failures reported for January, 1945, 
whereas in 1944, 2 of the 10 reported were from down- 
state. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 














Illinois, January Chicago, January 
Year 
Failures| Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 
SS Fe Dik aw 3 $283 3 $283 
BO pos ot wwene 10 178 8 168 
1963.6... i awes 43 377 31 273 
1968. ews ie Sas 80 641 66 338 
AGEs 8 ec be kae 64 606 51 273 
TOG xine dv tn 5 <4 91 894 74 634 

















Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


In February, 1945, the coal production of shipping mines 
in Illinois was 5,527,042 tons, a decrease of 10.2 per cent 
from the February, 1944, figure and of 14.0 per cent from 
that for January, 1945. However, the output for the month 
was 52.0 per cent higher than the monthly average for the 
period 1935-1939. 

The February production of 79 shaft mines was 4,188,- 
052 tons and that of 21 strip mines was 1,338,990 tons. 
These 100 reporting mines had 23,917 men who worked; 
and the average number of days worked was 22. 


Petroleum 


Petroleum production in Illinois in February, 1945, was 
5,706,000 barrels, a decrease of 10.7 per cent from the 
amount for the same month a year ago and of 10.0 per 
cent from that for the previous month. Production for the 
first two months of 1945 was 12,044,000 barrels, a decrease 
of 8.6 per cent from the amount produced in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

The number of new producing wells completed in 
February, 1945, was 74 as compared with 86 for February, 
1944, and 94 for January, 1945. However, the number 
completed in the first two months of this year was 168 in 
comparison with 163 in the first two months of 1944. 


Electric Power Production 


(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) ; 

For January, 1945, electric power production in Ilh- 
nois, as shown by the report of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, was 1,362,104,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 
7.6 per cent over that for January, 1944, and of 3.4 per 
cent over that for December, 1944. 

Production for the United States showed increases of 
2.8 per cent and 3.4 per cent, respectively, for the corre- 
sponding comparisons. 


Electric Power Consumption 


(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The total number of kilowatt hours of electricity sold 
to ultimate consumers in Illinois in February, 1945, was 
1,092,087 ,224, an increase of 4.0 per cent over the sales for 
February, 1944, but a decrease of 5.1 per cent from those 
of January, 1945. These sales were reported by the eleven 
largest electric utilities in the State. 





CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 





cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

The value of building permits for 191 reporting Illinois 
cities for February, 1945, was $3,439,626, a decrease of 
9.6 per cent from that for February, 1944, but an increase 
of 38.6 per cent over that of January, 1945. 

Permit valuations for new residential building were 
34.1 per cent less than a year ago and those for new non- 
residential building were 9.2 per cent lower, whereas the 
figure for additions, alterations, repairs, and installa. 
tions was up 66.8 per cent. When the value for February 
is compared with that for January, the increases for these 
same classifications were 45.6 per cent, 82.5 per cent, and 
11.8 per cent, respectively. 

For the first two months of the year the permit valua- 
tion was $5,920,649, which was 10.1 per cent less than the 
$6,589,060 issued in the first two months of 1944. 

In February, 1945, building permits valued at $2,042,803 
were issued in Chicago, a decrease of 23.2 per cent from 
the amount for February, 1944, but an increase of 45.5 
per cent over that of January, 1945. For the first two 
months of the year, the amount issued was 18.9 per cent 
less than in the corresponding period last year. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

In February, 1945, the value of construction contracts 
awarded was $7,470,000, a decrease of 21.3 per cent from 
the amount for February, 1944, but an increase of 104 
per cent over that of January, 1945. 

When the value for February is compared with that 
for February a year ago, an increase of 29.7 per cent is 
shown for residential building; however, there was a 26.2 
per cent decrease in nonresidential building which ac- 
counted for the 10.1 per cent decrease in total building. 
Public works and utilities recorded a decline of 42.7 
per cent. 

The volume of contracts awarded for public works and 
utilities was almost double that for January, 1945, and 
accounted for the 10.4 per cent increase in total construc- 
tion. Although residential building increased 60.0 per cent 
in this period, nonresidential decreased 25.0 per cent, 
causing a decrease of 3.6 per cent in total building. 

The value of total construction awarded in the 37 
Eastern States in February, 1945, was 7.1 per cent higher 
than in the same month a year ago. 


Table V 

CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 

(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
Feb., 1945, from 


Feb. | Feb. 














Jan. 
Type of Construction | 1945 1944 1945 | 
} Feb. Jan. 
1944 | 1945 
} 
Total Construction. .| $7,470 | $9,486 | $6,768 — 21.3 | +10.4 
Total Building........ | §,610 6,239 | 5,821 | — 10.1] — 3.6 
Residential......... | 2,338 | 1,803 1,461 | + 29.7] +60.0 
Nonresidential...... | O22 |} 4,436 4,360 — 26.2} —25.0 
Public works and | | 
WEG fies cesn:s | 1,860 3,247 947 — 42.7 | +96.4 
| 
| ' 








Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

In February, 1945, sales of 31 reporting independent 
department stores in Illinois were 23 per cent higher than 
in February, 1944, and 5 per cent above those for January, 
1945. The sales gains over the high level of sales a year 
ago probably reflect to a certain extent the maintenance 
of large income payments arising from the activity gen- 
erated by the war program and a belief that war jobs 
are going to last for some time. Department store sales 
for the first two months in 1945 were 18 per cent higher 
than for the first two months of 1944. 

Sales of 9 reporting independent department stores in 
Chicago for February, 1945, were 23 per cent higher 
than in the same month a year ago and 3 per cent higher 
than for January this year. Comparison of department 
store sales for the first two months of 1945 with those 
for the same period in 1944 shows an increase of 20 
per cent. 


TABLE VI 
RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 





Percentage Change 
February, 1945, from 
Kind of Business 
February | January 
1944 1945 
TAD iG co re ae Ot ae wy eee +12 — 2 
DEPARTMENT STORES........... +23 + 5 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... + 8 — 4 
Food Gas 06 020i caevntense cds as + 4 — 7 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats)! + 5 — 7 
Combination stores (groceries, meats)| + 4 — 7 
Meat markets, fish markets........ — 1 — 8 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. . . + 8 ° 
Eating and Drinking Places......... + 3 — 7 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms + 3 — 6 
LN SIDS ss ahaa os + ncacase + 2 —12 
General Stores (with foods).......... + 3 — 7 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods)...... +9 —13 
er ie See a8 +12 ot? 
iL t.. Be ee eee . —4 
Fuel and Ice Dealers............... +16 —i1 
DUNE TNS. 6 is Sc oreincs re oo + 4 — § 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores. . +14 —4 
AQUOGU TUN ac. shin den ash acdsee +21 — 3 
Men’s clothing and furnishings stores +24 —i0 
Family clothing stores............ +13 + 6 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores. .... +23 — 3 
ee ee eee See a +43 — 6 
JOURS BONE ns os seen a Hee — 3 + 1 
Automotive GtOMD Ss 56 oc cose esses — 9 —10 
Motor-vehicle dealers............. —10 —i1 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group. . . +9 + 6 
Pe IN OR So Sic encase a + 8 +7 
Household appliance dealers....... +23 — 9 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. . . + 6 ° 
oe. 8 er re +11 ° 
Lumber-building materials dealers. . + 2 bg 
pe ee ee ee ee +15 +1 











*Less than 0.5 per cent. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


es 


Other Kinds of Business 


The sales of 1,839 independent retail stores other than 
department stores in Illinois for February, 1945, showed 
an increase of 8 per cent over those for February, 1944, 
but a decrease of 4 per cent from those of January, 1945. 
Sales for the two-month period were 8 per cent above 
those for the corresponding period in 1944, 

Shoe stores registered the greatest gain in sales, 43 
per cent, for February, 1945, compared with February, 
1944. _Men’s clothing and furnishings stores increased 
their sales 24 per cent; women’s ready-to-wear stores and 
household appliance dealers, 23 per cent each; the ap- 
parel group, 21 per cent; fuel and ice dealers, 16 per 
cent; dry goods and general merchandise stores, 14 
per cent; family clothing stores, 13 per cent; florists, 12 per 
cent; and hardware stores, 11 per cent. Fourteen classi- 
fications had increases varying from 2 per cent to 9 per 
cent; one had practically no change; and four showed 
declines. 

Comparison of the February, 1945, sales with those 
for January showed declines for liquor stores, 13 per cent; 
drinking places, 12 per cent; fuel and ice dealers and 
motor vehicle dealers, 11 per cent each; and men’s cloth- 
ing and furnishings stores, and the automotive group, 10 
per cent each. Fourteen classifications registered de- 
creases of 3 per cent to 9 per cent; four had practically 
no change; and five had increases varying from 1 per cent 
to 9 per cent. 

The February sales of 596 reporting independent retail 
stores other than department stores in Chicago recorded a 
gain of 8 per cent over the same month a year ago, but 
a decrease of 6 per cent from the previous month. Sales 
for the two-month period were up 8 per cent from those 
for the corresponding period last year. 

Percentage changes in the sales of representative in- 
dependent retail stores in various Illinois cities and towns 
are shown in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 














Percentage Change 
February, 1945, from 
City and Population Group 
February January 

1944 1945 
Cities—100,000 and over.......... +13 —2 
SNR Sn cc ins’ cn tease sie ad +13 — 3 
POURS Oona Sehr waste cwcus cee +13 +12 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999........... + 8 — 1 
Re ee ae Sey gt ee: —1li — 8 
OE Pd im tan, ye tae se +10 — 1 
PO PRC Ys bs soviet ata — 2 — 5 
STE ety eee + 4 — 2 
A et +11 —- 1 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999........... +17. +1 
I oes i woe e odes — 1 —14 
Ere ere ry ee +10 — 3 
pe Sega paren, forced oe +18 +11 
Rock Island-Moline............ +15 +4 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... +9 — 3 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999............. + 8 — 3 

Cities—2,500 to 4,999............. +9 . 
Places of less than 2,500.......... + 5 — 6 











*Less than 0.5 per cent. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change: in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. THe pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

In February, 1945, employment, as reported by a 
sample group of Illinois establishments, declined 0.2 per 
cent from the January figure, but pay rolls increased 0.4 
per cent. Total industrial employment decreased 5.1 per 
cent from that of February, 1944, whereas pay rolls in- 
creased 0.8 per cent for the same comparison. 

Employment in the manufacturing establishments de- 
creased 0.3 per cent from that for January. Declines oc- 
curred in food, beverages and tobacco, 2.5 per cent; stone, 
clay, and glass, 2.2 per cent; rubber products, 2.0 per cent; 
paper goods, printing, and publishing, 1.7 per cent; tex- 
tiles, 1.1 per cent; leather and allied products, 0.7 per 
cent; and transportation equipment, 0.2 per cent. Gains 
were recorded for chemicals and allied products, 2.5 per 
cent; clothing and millinery, 0.5 per cent; and miscel- 
laneous manufacturing, 0.3 per cent. There was very little 


change in the metals and machinery group and in wood 
and allied products. Pay rolls increased 0.2 per cent over 
those for the previous month. When compared with the 
figures for February, 1944, manufacturing employment 
decreased 6.8 per cent and pay rolls, 0.2 per cent. 

Employment in the nonmanufacturing industries de- 
creased 0.1 per cent from that of January, whereas pay 
rolls increased 0.9 per cent. Employment decreased in de- 
partment and variety stores, 3.3 per cent, and in services, 
1.7 per cent, whereas it increased 6.3 per cent in mail 
order houses and 1.4 per cent in building construction and 
contracting. Pay roll increases were recorded for mail 
order houses, 9.9 per cent; building construction and con- 
tracting, 6.4 per cent; wholesale trade, 3.4 per cent; and 
coal mining, 3.3 per cent. Deelines in pay rolls were re- 
corded for department and variety stores, 7.1 per cent, 
and for services, 1.3 per cent. 

Gross weekly earnings for Illinois workers in all repre- 
sented industries were $55.46 for men, $33.32 for women, 
and $47.68 for both combined. Earnings in manufacturing 
industries were $56.18 for men, $35.08 for women, and 
$50.43 for the two combined. 

Table VIII shows the percentage changes in employ- 
ment and pay rolls for cities and industrial areas of the 
State. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 
ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 



































Percentage Change February, 1945, from January, 1945 
City—Area All Reporting Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments Establishments Establishments 
Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls 

puis e AS Sle yy: i err —0.2 + 0.4 —0.3 + 0.2 — 0.1 + 0.9 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA.. —0.2 + 0.1 —0.3. — 0.0 + 0.2 + 0.8 
SN oe crordy wiatiipte wile maces oo —0.6 — 0.4 —1.0 — 0.9 + 0.3 + 1.0 
Ee hye ee +2.6 + 3.1 +3.2 + 3.7 — 2.5 — 2.3 
DOWNSTATE AREA................ —0.3 + 0.9 —0.2 +0.8 — 0.9 + 1.3 
Alton-Wood River................... +0.9 + 3.1 +1.0 + 3.2 oe Re. 
0 SEE BE Ee re a me +0.4 + 1.9 +0.7 + 2.0 — 4.3 — 1.6 
eae eee Jae oe +0.9 + 0.7 o+0.4 — 1.0 eis Te 3 
NS AE RE TE eRe +0.8 + 1.5 +1.2 + 1.8 — 2.1 — 3.2 
RRP essen TAG Nee et rae. —1.9 + 1.5 —2.5 + 1.9 + 2.3 — 3.0 
ES Ee RS eee OP ae eee es +3.1 + 1.8 +3.3 + 1.5 — 0.7 +98 
ee ee ee —6.8 — 7.6 —8.8 — 9.3 + 4.1 + 2.2 
EGER Soo pS ee eet —0.9 + 6.5 —1.3 + 6.9 + 3.0 + 0.7 
RG OO REET Ar eR oe +3.9 +06 +4.6 + 0.9 - ae 
ERR COU ONG io in Sr ts cashew +0.7 + 2.2 +0.9 + 2.6 — 1.4 — 2.0 
EE a ee es eee —0.2 — 80 —0.2 — 7.9 0.0 — 8.8 
Kankakee-Bradley area.............. —1.3 +47 —1.7 + 4.6 sis ee 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby................ +0.1 + 2.0 +0.2 + 1.9 — 0.3 + 3.7 
| ET Sit SG en. CPR ee ae, ai +0.3 + 2.2 +0.3 + 2.4 + 0.8 — 2.0 
Ro te oT —2.5 — 3.1 —2.9 — 3.5 + 0.1 + 0.7 
SER SR ep re * 5 os EAE e -0.4 -— 0.1 —0.4 — 0.2 — 0.6 + 2.7 
PN di, F9.e Bi bass ac eel c obs +0.7 + 4.4 +0.6 + 4.4 + 3.0 + 5.9 
SND. cSonceubaryess cabster asl +0.5 +17 +0.3 + 1.6 ; athe 
Pe Sree ae —1.6 + 0.1 —1.4 — 0.4 — 2.3 + 2.2 
Sterling-Rock Falls................. | +40.6 + 1.8 +0.6 + 1.8 eo ‘al 
All Other Cities...................0. | 0.1 3.1 +0.4 + 2.4 — 1.4 + 1.4 




















Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 

















(The cost of living is a price barometer, not a measure of 
the total amount spent for family living. The cost of living 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

The index of the cost of living in Chicago on the 1935- 
1939 base was 125.6 for February, 1945. This was an in- 
crease of 2.7 per cent over the index for February, 1944, 
and was the result of increases in the price of house 
furnishings, 11.2 per cent; clothing, 6.0 per cent; miscel- 
laneous items, 3.9 per cent; and food, 2.4 per cent. There 
was no change in the cost of fuel, electricity and ice; and 
rents are surveyed semiannually. 

The decrease of 0.2 per cent from the cost of living in 
the previous month was due to decreases of 2.3 per cent in 
the cost of house furnishings and of 0.6 per cent in that 
of food. The cost of clothing increased 0.1 per cent, 
whereas that of fuel, electricity, and ice and of miscel- 














TABLE IX 
COST OF LIVING IN CHICAGO 
Percentage Change 
February, 1945, from Index 
Commodity 1935-1939 = 
February January 100 
1944 1945 
All 6G Sis sa + 2.7 —0.2 125.6 
Pood... 6c tetees eins + 2.4 —0.6 134.5 
Rdothinet: oo SN cineca + 6.0 +0.1 137.7 
Bent. cccceuntieneeees ° . . 
Fuel, electricity, and ice 0.0 0.0 105.2 
House furnishings......| +11.2 —2.3 138.5 
Miscellaneous......... + 3.9 0.0 121.6 

















*December survey. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


COST OF LIVING 


laneous items showed no change. The drop in the house 
furnishings group is partly the result of the change neces- 
sary to reintroduce prewar quality goods into the cost of 
living index as they return to the retail market. The 
increase in clothing costs was the result of higher prices 
for men’s overalls, cotton socks, and women’s girdles. 


Retail Food Prices 


The February, 1945, cost of food in Chicago was 2.4 per 
cent higher than in February, 1944, but 0.6 per cent lower 
than that for January, 1945. When compared with figures 
for February a year ago, increases in price occurred in — 
fresh fruits and vegetables, 6.8 per cent; the fruit and 
vegetable group, 5.2 per cent; eggs, 4.8 per cent; cereals 
and bakery goods, 2.5 per cent; meats, 1.6 per cent; sugar 
and sweets, 1.4 per cent; beverages, 0.6 per cent; canned 
fruits and vegetables, 0.5 per cent; and dairy products, 
0.1 per cent. The slight decrease in price of food from 
that of January this year was partly due to the decline in 
the price of eggs, 9.8 per cent. 

The Peoria retail food cost index on the 1935-1939 
base was 140.1 for February, 1945, an increase of 1.8 per 
cent over that for the same month a year ago. Increases 
in price were recorded for fresh fruits and vegetables, 
11.5 per cent; eggs, 10.1 per cent; fruits and vegetables 
as a group, 7.7 per cent; dried fruits and vegetables, 2.5 
per cent; and cereals and bakery goods, 1.1 per cent. 
Comparison of the February index with that for the cost 
of all foods for January showed an increase of 0.1 per 
cent. The largest advance was in the price of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, 2.5 per cent. However, there was a de- 
cline of 9.6 per cent in the price of eggs. 

In Springfield, the cost of food for February, 1945, 
was 1.9 per cent higher than in February a year ago, a 
tendency which is typical of the entire nation. Increases 
in price were shown for eggs, 11.9 per cent; fresh fruits 
and vegetables, 6.8 per cent; the fruit and vegetable group, 
4.4 per cent; cereals and bakery goods, 1.9 per cent; and 
sugar and sweets, 0.9 per cent. There was a decrease of 
0.6 per cent in the price of food from that of January. 
However, the only items which decreased in price were 
eggs, 15.0 per cent, and fats and oils, 0.1 per cent. The 
food index for February was 141.8 on the 1935-1939 base. 





TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 




















Percentage Change February, 1945, from 
Commodity Group February, 1944 January, 1945 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 
AR GRRRR. ds. ciepn cans ¥annateeuns sku +2.4 +1.8 +1.9 —0.6 +0.1 —0.6 
Cereals and bakery goods.............. +2.5 +1.1 +1.9 +0.1 —0.1 +0.1 
Meet sien caccr dere c¥ess ou sqents co +1.6 —2.1 0.0 +0.6 +0.5 +0.2 
Dairy products. ..... 66... e cece cc eee +0.1 —0.3 —0.1 0.0 —0.1 0.0 
ISEB. : cawades pelakh oceans tater wea +4.8 +10.1 +11.9 —9.8 —9.6 —15.0 
Fruits and vegetables..............¢... +5.2 +7.7 +4.4 —0.5 +1.9 +0.3 
FQ ric ce co 3pc¥ wis awh eee +6.8 +#11.5 + 6.8 —0.7 +2.5 +0.2 
CamGR ss <indedick os pecs cea eeeee +0.5 —1.5 —0.2 +0.4 +0.5 +0.4 
De ask 6s Rie eee cont Celene tl —0.7 +2.5 —1.6 —1.2 +0.1 +1.5 
BevesQRic. «Wein s.ved sin Ble tee ess és +0.6 —0.4 —0.8 0.0 —0.2 0.0 
Fate GRR MI ines. ss cae cce ts Cena —0.1 —0.8 —0.6 0.0 —0.3 —0.1 
Se | a eee re +1.4 —0.3 +0.9 —0.1 +0.6 +0.9 

















Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office, 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES * 


ALTON (Pop. 31,255) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, manufactures ammunition, brass, 
bricks, glass, flour, leather, paper, steel, boats, tents, awnings, liquid 
bluing, beer, vinegar, whiting, and men’s clothing. Lime and building 
stone quarries, foundries, and an oil refinery are other industries.) 

The gains of 0.9 per cent in number of workers and 3.1 
per cent in wage payments resulted mainly from increased 
activity in the metals and machinery and stone, clay, and glass 
concerns. The entire group of manufacturing industries 
showed similar increases. Bank debits were 15.4 per cent 
below the January amount, but 2.8 per cent above the figure 
for February, 1944. The valuation of building permits for 
the month, $11,321, represented a decline of 18.2 per cent 
from the amount issued in January, 1945. 


AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

Slight gains of 0.4 per cent in employment and 1.9 per 
cent in pay rolls occurred for all reporting industries. In the 
nonmanufacturing group, 4.3 per cent fewer workers were 
employed and 1.6 per cent less wage payments made. Increases 
reported for manufacturing industries were chiefly due to 
metals and machinery firms. Although bank debits were 15.7 
less than in January, they were 13.3 per cent higher than a 
year ago. Building permits valued at $21,219 were issued in 
February, an increase of 4.0 per cent for the month. 


BELLEVILLE (Pop. 28,405) 


(Belleville is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
fountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, and men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

Increased activity in leather products, food manufac- 
turing, and building construction industries resulted in gains 
of 0.9 per cent and 0.7 per cent, respectively, in employment 
and pay rolls for all industry. For the manufacturing group 
there was a slight rise in number of workers, whereas pay 
rolls declined 1.0 per cent. The volume of retail sales was 
14 per cent below that for January, and 1 per cent less than 
the amount for February, 1944. 


BLOOMINGTON (Pop. 32,868) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines 
and ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, 
and candy. Railroad shops.) 

Gains of 0.8 per cent in employment and 1.5 per cent 
in pay rolls occurred for the group of reporting establish- 
ments, which were due chiefly to activity in the clothing 
manufacturing and metals and machinery concerns. Trends 
for the manutacturing and nonmanutacturing industries were 
opposite, the former showing gains, and the latter, declines 
in both items. Bank debits declined on both a monthly and a 
yearly basis, by 21.8 per cent and 7.9 per cent, respectively. 
Retail sales declined 3 per cent for the month but were 10 
per cent better than a year ago. Again, little building activity 
was evident. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, railroad supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, and radio and 
auto accessories.) 


For the second consecutive month, both employment and 
pay rolls declined, but decreases were less than for January. 
Firms in the food manufacturing, paper goods, printing and 
publishing, and transportation equipment groups reported the 
largest decreases. Wholesale and retail trade establishments 


*The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, United 


' States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


had more workers and larger pay rolls than in the previous 
month. Building permits showed a substantial gain of 45.5 
per cent, their value amounting to $2,042,803. Bank debits 
were 14.5 per cent less than in January, and 8.0 per cent 
below the figure for a year ago. Department store sales rose 
3 per cent for the month and were 23 per cent greater than 
in February, 1944. The cost of living was 2.7 per cent above 
the index for a year ago but 0.2 per cent !ess than in Janu- 
ary. Retail cost of food showed a like trend. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mining, 
clay products, textiles, coal-mining machinery, foundry and machine 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, hemp products, 
and food processing.) 

Employment and pay rolls showed a diverse trend for the 
month; the number of workers declined 1.9 per cent but wage 
payments rose 1.5 per cent. The-principal declines in employ- 
ment occurred in food manufacturing concerns, Larger wage 
payments were made by manufacturers of clothing and trans- 
portation equipment. Nonmanufacturing concerns increased 
employment but made smaller wage payments. No building 
permits were issued. Bank debits dropped 19.1 per cent from 
the January figure and were 5.5 per cent less than a year ago. 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the 
soybean capital of America. The city has important concerns manu- 
facturing metals and textiles as well as corn, soybean and grain 
processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies and creameries, 
and printing and publishing industries.) 

Gains of 3.1 per cent in employment and 1.8 per cent in 
pay rolls occurred for the group of reporting establishments. 
More workers were employed by the important chemical 
products group, in which the large ordnance plants are classi- 
fied, but these concerns paid out less in wages. For food 
concerns, workers were fewer, but wage payments larger. 
Metals and machinery and transportation equipment firms 
showed gains for both items. Building permit valuatioris reg- 
istered a sharp drop of 40.2 per cent. Bank debits declined 
17.0 per cent for the month but were 5.4 per cent higher than 
a year ago. Retail sales were only slightly below the January 
figure and were 10 per cent above the figure for February, 
1944. : 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc smelting, machine tools 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

Decreased activity in food manufacturing concerns, mainly 
meat packing plants, and stone, clay, and glass concerns re- 
sulted in substantial declines of 6.8 per cent in employment 
and 7.6 per cent in pay rolls. Chemical manufacturing, metals 
and machinery, and building construction firms, on the con- 
trary, expanded their operations. For nonmanufacturing con- 
cerns, employment rose 4.1 per cent and pay rolls 2.2 per cent. 
Building permits showed a noteworthy gain of 72.3 per cent, 
their valuation amounting to $42,785. Bank debits dropped off 
sharply on both a monthly and a yearly basis, 23.8 per cent 
and 16.9 per cent, respectively. Retail sales were 5 per cent less 
than in January, and 2 per cent below those for February, 1944. 


ELGIN (Pop. 38,333) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy products, 
thread and yarn, automobile accessories, water softeners, street sweep- 
ers, woodwork, store equipment, ovens, cylinders, shoes, clothing, 
steel cabinets, and tools. Publishing is another important industry.) 

The decline of 0.9 per cent in employment accompanied 
by an increase of 6.5 per cent in pay rolls occurred because 
the important metals and machinery establishments employed 
fewer workers but made decidedly larger wage payments. 
For nonmanufacturing concerns, there were increases in both 
items, 3.0 per cent in employment, and 0.7 per cent in pay rolls. 
Building permits issued showed a sharp drop of 69.5 per cent 
for the month. Bank debits were 6.5 per cent below the 
amount for January, but 81 per cent more than in Feb- 
ruary, 1944. 
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FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 
grain and oa farm oe. Some important industries are insurance 
acture o 


he manu atteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil 
on windmills, medicines, food products, printing and electrical 


equipment.) 

A substantial gain of 3.9 per cent in employment and an 
increase of 0.6 per cent in pay rolls were reported for all 
industry. All manufacturing plants except food manufacturing 
concerns registered increases in number of workers employed 
and in amount of wages paid out. Building permits issued in 
the month amounted to 


JOLIET (Pop. 42,365) 


(Joliet is an important industrial city manufacturing wallpaper, wire, 
roofing, gas ranges, fire bric horse shoes, packaging machines, 
bakery machinery, chemicals, calendars, cartons, tanks, beer, barrels 
dairy products, and work clothing. Railroad shops, oil refineries, coal 
mines, limestone quarries.) 

This area reported a slight decrease in employment and 
a substantial decline of 8.0 per cent in wage payments. The 
fact that a large ordnance plant changed from a seven-day 
to a six-day week caused most of the decrease in wages paid. 
Metals and machinery, and wholesale and retail trade estab- 
lishments reduced operations, but other concerns expanded 
their activity. The valuation of building permits, $23,980, 
represented a 220.1 per cent increase over January. Bank 
debits dropped 5.8 per cent for the month, but were 6.4 per 
cent higher than a year ago. Retail sales showed good gains 
for both the month and the year, 11 per cent and 18 per cent, 
respectively. Joliet will soon be the world’s largest producer 
of silica gel, a critical war material. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural implements, iture, textiles. 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, and 
stone quarries.) 

A decline of 1.3 per cent in employment and a gain of 
47 per cent in pay rolls reflected a similar trend of fewer 
employees but larger wage payments in the metals and ma- 
chinery, and transportation equipment establishments. A large 
expansion occurred in construction activity, as evidenced by 
the issuing of building permits valued at $153,885 in the month. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(Mattoon is a strategically located city producing kitchen furniture 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broomcorn, and 
brooms. The shops of two large railroads and two truck terminals are 
located in the city and it is surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, 
poultry, and fruit farming region.) . 

There was a slight rise of 0.5 per cent in number of 
workers employed for the month, but wage payments de- 
clined 9.4 per cent. As compared with figures for February, 
1944, there were decreases of 2.9 per cent in employment and 
8.3 per cent in pay rolls. Bank debits fell off 21.0 per cent 
in the month but the amount was 16.2 per cent above that for 
February, 1944. The latest figures for sales tax collections 
indicated gains of 18.5 per cent and 11.9 per cent, respectively, 
on a monthly and a yearly basis of comparison. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving uipment in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, pharma- 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, 
Stoves and furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 

The declines of 2.5 per cent in employment and 3.1 per 
cent in pay rolls resulted chiefly from decreased activity in 
food manufacturing and in the metals and machinery group. 
Chemical manufacturing, paper goods, printing, and publishing, 
and wholesale and retail trade establishments also reduced 
operations. Building permits showed a slight decline of 3.6 
per cent. Bank debits were 22.0 per cent greater than a year 
ago, but dropped 23.7 per cent from the January figure. Re- 
tail sales rose 12 per cent for the month and were 13 per cent 
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above those for February, 1944. Retail cost of food was 0.1 
per cent higher than in January, and showed a rise of 1.8 per 
cent for the year. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
umps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, showcases and store 
tures, shoes, plumbing and steam equipment, and machine tools. 
Agricultural Seolsets are stored and processed.) 
Slight decreases of 0.4 per cent in number of workers and 
0.1 per cent in wage payments recorded for all reporting 
establishments for the most part reflected decreased activity 
in the food manufacturing and transportation equipment 
groups. Nonmanufacturing concerns also showed a decline in 
employment but their wage payments rose 2.7 per cent. A 
small amount of construction activity was evident. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an important 
manufacturing center for machine tools, -piston rings, gears, and auto- 
mobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, textiles, dware, wood 
and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, leather goods, air con- 
ditioning and heating equipment.) 

Gains of 0.7 per cent in employment and 4.4 per cent in 
pay rolls largely reflected increased activity by the important 
metals and machinery group. Food, textile, building construc- 
tion, and transportation equipment concerns also showed in- 
creases for both items. In the nonmanufacturing group as a 
whole, employment rose 3.0 per cent and pay rolls, 5.9 per 
cent. Bank debits recorded declines of 4.3 per cent and 5.5 
per cent, respectively, from amounts for a month ago and a 
year ago. A substantial gain of 19.7 per cent occurred in 
valuation of building permits. Retail sales showed no sig- 
nificant change. There was a 5.3 per cent decline in electric 
sales to ultimate consumers. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, elevators, furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 
factories, glass and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber foot- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, aad electric household supplies.) 

In Rock Island employment rose 0.5 per cent and pay 
rolls 1.7 per cent, reflecting similar gains in the metals and 
machinery group. Building permits showed a sharp drop of 
64.0 per cent. For Moline, gains of 0.3 per cent in number 
of workers and 2.2 per cent in wage payments were reported. 
The metals and machinery group, which includes manufac- 
turers of agricultural machinery, was largely responsible for 
these increases. Building permits rose 81.6 per cent. Bank 
debits declined 14.3 per cent for the month, and were 3.3 per 
cent less than a year ago. Retail sales in the area rose 4 per 
cent on a monthly basis and were 15 per cent greater than in 
February, 1944. : 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 

An employment decrease of 1.6 per cent was accompanied 
by a slight gain of 0.1 per cent in pay rolls. Decreases in 
number of workers were fairly general, only food manufac- 
turers and utilities reporting any appreciable increase. Coal 
mining, utilities, building construction, leather products, and 
paper goods, printing, and publishing concerns increased wage 
payments sufficiently to offset lower payments by other groups. 
Building permits declined 21.0 per cent. Bank debits were 
lower than a month ago and a year ago, 14.3 per cent and 
6.7 per cent, respectively. Retail sales declined slightly in the 
month but were 11 per cent higher than a year ago. Retail 
cost of food was 1.9 per cent higher than in February, 1944, 
but 0.6 per cent less than in January, 1945. 
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